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has always been so strong in British politics. The
Cecils, Pitts, Churchills, and Russells are but out-
standing examples of a tendency which has been at
work down the centuries, for there are innumerable
families that have played an important, if not promi-
nent, part in the events of their time. This has not
been so marked in the case of other countries, and it
may well account for the fact that foreign statesmen
are usually in a great deal more of a hurry than our
own. When a man's father has held office, and his son
is likely to do the same, he is under less temptation to
attempt the reformation of society in his own life-
time. There is no particular reason for seeking to
destroy an institution with which one's forbears have
been closely connected; the impulse is rather to adapt
it to changed circumstances. This family tradition has
always been strong at Westminster, and it is interesting
to see that it is now becoming noticeable in the
Socialist Party.

These Parliamentary families, too, have usually
stood for some ideal, or have been representative of
some particular outlook: the English dislike ideas in
the abstract, and the latter have thus tended to be
personified in individuals. The Russells and the Greys
have always fought for what they considered to be the
cause of ordered progress, and however much one may
criticize the policy they have from time to time pursued
it is impossible not to respect the motives by which
they were actuated. To the Pitts we owe the concep-
tions of a free Empire and of the Balance of the Con-
stitution, and to the younger Pitt in particular, "the
pilot that weathered the storm" in Canning's felicitous
phrase, the fact that England did not become a French
department. The Cecils, both in the days of Elizabeth